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latter part of the nineteenth century, and while he was
still a member of Mr. Gladstone's Cabinet, he had
nailed his colours to the mast:

I can say for myself that I have always protested
in the strongest terms against the policy of non-
intervention or peace at any price, which I have
believed to be an unworthy and ignoble doctrine
for any great nation to hold. I have always thought
that a great nation like an individual had duties
and responsibilities to its neighbours, and that
it could not wrap itself up in a policy of selfish
isolation and say that nothing concerned it unless
its material interests were directly attacked.

Mr. Chamberlain had not forgotten his first meeting
with Mr. Bright.

Events now seemed to prove his contention, and to
give it added point, for when the Jameson Raid took
place Great Britain had not a friend in the world. The
Colonial Secretary, with the full approval of Lord
Salisbury, worked hard for a close understanding with
the United States and Germany. President Cleve-
land's uncompromising attitude over Venezuela had
for a brief space seemed to threaten war between the
two Anglo-Saxon Powers, and that this did not take
place was very largely due to Mr. Chamberlain, who
went to America himself to negotiate. As regards
Germany, no man ever worked so hard to remove the
obstacles in the path of friendship between two
countries, but his efforts were frustrated in Berlin,
chiefly by the Emperor himself. Yet in spite of
repeated rebuffs it was some years before he
abandoned his goal, and at the Liberal Unionist
Conference in 1900 he aroused a good deal of adverse,
if some favourable, comment by an allusion to the